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U.S. SCHOOLS—UNDERNEATH THE CLICHES 


In the concluding chapter of The Schools, published this week by Harper (see EDU- 
CATION U.S.A., April 20), after wandering through classrooms from Salt Lake City to 
Sevres, Martin Mayer admits, "It is really impossible to write about the schools." 





He explains: "Teachers and children, parents and administrators, critics and pro- 
fessors--all obstinately refuse to behave in that neat statistical manner which can 
validate a commentary. The damnable difficulty is that all those connected with 
schools insist on behaving like people." 





People largely were Mayer's resource for a study that penetrates beyond sloganeer- 
ing, politics, and controversies. The author visited 100 schools in this country 
and in England, France, and Scandinavia, and talked to 1,500 persons. He describes 
American schools, beginning with the activities of the 6:45 a.m. early arrivals, 
takes the reader through the philosophies of the classroom (he says that the "trag- 
edy" of jmerican education in this century is not that John Dewey's influence has 
been so great, but that it has been so little), outlines how different subjects are 
taught here and in other countries, and winds up with discussions on teaching tools 
and teacher training. 





Mayer combines observable facts with his own advice, aims not at producing action 
but at provoking thought. Some of his comments: 





e "Class bias hits the American school child from the moment he begins formal 
instruction. The reading books are all about nicely dressed children with 
a pet dog and a lawn to play on. All this is real enough (if not very in- 
teresting) to the middle-class child, but for nearly half of American school 
children the textbooks might as well be written about life in another country." 





"Improvement in the junior high schools will be a long pull. By and large, 

they are the dumping grounds of the school systems.... The curriculum as it 

now exists in most cities is so unrewarding that good teachers find it hate- 
ful to teach, and good teachers are essential if the desire for improvement 

is to spill over into reality." 





"It is the understanding of the true challenge and difficulty of teaching, 
not the propaganda about national needs and public service, which will 
draw first-class people to the trade and convince the community that the 
schools are worth the money first-class people cost. Teacher training 
must become intellectually respectable before teachers as a group receive 
community respect." 





The greatest impetus to improving education, Mayer says, is to ask the impossible 
of teachers and pupils: "In the effort to do their work better than they think they 
® can, people acquire competence; and excellence is nothing more than the most pre- 





cious by-product in the large-scale production of competence." 
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Residents of St. Helena Parish (county) in Louisiana voted 1,147 to 57 

to close its public schools rather than desegregate them. Four of the 

4,700 Negroes in the parish voted. If the decision is carried out, St. 

Helena will join Prince Edward County in Virginia as the second county @ 
in the United States to abolish public schooling. The vote gives the 

parish school board authority to abolish the schools and makes parish 

students eligible for individual grants from the state for use in pri- 

vate schools. The parish is under a United States District Court order 

















to desegregate its schools, but no date has been fixed for compliance, 
In New Orleans, the city's Educational Foundation has named a seven-man board to co- 
ordinate the city's private school co-operatives and administer the state grants-in-aid. 
The foundation's chairman predicts that the board "eventually may control most of the 
educational facilities of the city." 


PB A Florida circuit court has upheld as constitutional daily Bible reading in the pub- 
lic schools, along with recitation of the Lord's Prayer, the display of religious sym- 
bols, and baccalaureate programs. The court barred as unconstitutional the holding of 
after-school Bible classes, religious holiday observances depicting the birth or cruci- 
fixion of Christ, and display of religious motion pictures. A Florida law which re- 
quires daily Bible readings had been challenged by Jewish and Unitarian parents and a 
professed atheist. The court in effect upheld constitutionality of the law. The pro- 
testing parents are expected to appeal. 





> In Congress: The Senate Education Subcommittee has scheduled a meeting for today 

to begin drafting its version of S 1021, the School Assistance Act. In the House, the 
General Education Subcommittee has been working on its version (HR 4970) of that bill 

and is about ready to send it to the full committee. The full House Committee has re- 

ceived from its Special Education Subcommittee a draft of the bill for aid to higher 
education (HR 5266) and was to begin consideration of it yesterday. @ 





PB Revising standards for teacher certification for the first time since 1922, the 
Maryland Board of Education has voted to put more emphasis on academic training for 
teachers and less on "methods" courses. After July 1 the "methods" requirement will be 
26 hours (instead of 32) for elementary-school teachers and 18 hours for high-school 
teachers. Advanced teaching certificates, to be issued after 10 years of experience, 
would require a fifth year of college preparation. There would be only three kinds of 
certificates, provisional, standard, and advanced, instead of the 30 now recognized. 





B® School administrators representing 34 school districts last week set up a temporary 
organization to investigate costs and programing of an educational TV network that 
would operate in six Midwest states--Wisconsin, Lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota. The educational stations would be linked by microwave and would be 
able to carry programs from the Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction, lo- 
cated at Purdue University. 





PB Initial response from students has been excellent on a project for a "floating cam- 
pus" sponsored by Whittier College. Scheduled to sail in September 1962, 500 students 
will study for a semester aboard a luxury liner, spending part of their time with 40 
professors on board ship and the rest of the time studying at foreign universities or 
on field trips at the liner's ports of call around the world. Tuition on the Univer- 
sity of the Seven Seas will range from $2,500 to $3,500. 





B® Instead of accepting a measure, backed by small school districts, to distribute 

state financial aid to all Iowa high schools, regardless of quality, the Iowa House 

voted to require the state department of public instruction to publicly grade local 6 
schools. The "report cards'' would class schools as superior, good, fair, conditionally 
approved, and unapproved. The measure must be approved by the Iowa Senate, 
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“School /s Society” 





As the capstone to a series of columns about juvenile delinquency, Dr. 
Spock pays emphatic tribute to America's schools in the Ladies' Home Journal. 
Says he: "In childhood, school is society. ... Next to the family, the most 
powerful force that molds a child's character is the school. It can foster his 
adjustment and law-abidingness or, inadvertently, push him the other way. I 
myself believe that the most hopeful prospect for reducing delinquency lies in 
bringing the level of all our schools closer to that of the best."' He has small 
use for the "get-tough" critics who favor only "classic," abstract subjects. He 
feels that following their recommendations would result in most high-school boys 
becoming truants, troublemakers, or withdrawn daydreamers. He credits schools 
with worthy efforts to stir learning motivation and to develop full potential. 
For the money to do the job, he flatly states, "Most educators and I myself be- 
lieve that the problem can be solved only, in fairness to all our children, by 
federal aid to education, through the states."" Here's a good article to give 
to parents who follow the Doctor, but don't understand national educational 
needs, (May Ladies' Home Journal, on sale now) 








Language and Language Arts 


iii A German professor will compare U.S. and European educational systems~--the 
teaching of the mass vs. teaching of the elite--on this week end's "Meet 
the Professor" show. Heinz Politzer, of the University of California, also will 
talk about the value of studying foreign tongues, the use of language labs, and 
the practice of sending student linguists abroad to study. 





Author-turned-teacher Harvey Swados, of San Francisco State College, guest 
on "Meet the Professor" the following Sunday, will discuss creative writing. 
He'll tell how it affects a writer to teach the craft in a formal class; then 
he'll discuss with a seminar a novel written by one of the students there. 

(Sundays, April 30 and May 7, 12-12:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





To See or Not To See 


iii Educational groups are continually being asked to pass judgment on enter- 
tainment fare for children, so the "CBS Reports" program two weeks hence 
is very much to the point. "Censorship and the Movies" starts with the banning 
of the film "Never on Sunday" in Atlanta. It goes on to consider the moral, 
legal, and esthetic factors involved. Included are interviews with religious 
leaders, an argument for film classification along British line, and pondering 
of the influence of organizations like the PTA, through such publications as 
the famed "Green Sheet." (Thursday, May 11, 10-11 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





4 Nore: CHeck Loca Listincs FoR LATE CHANGES. 
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Bookshelf Matchmaker 


Bringing children and books together as a school librarian sounds tremen- 





dously appealing as described in this month's Ingenue. The careers column, 

titled "Help Wanted," tells how much demand exists for librarians in this field. 
Outlining the day of young Helen Goodrich, who bosses the books at South Bruns- 
wick (N.J.) Township High School, the article shows how she works "at the center 


of the educational process." 


It stresses the satisfactions of the guidance ele- 


ment in the job; an excellent resource feature for vocational counseling offices, 


A timely second item in Ingenue is "Take the Terror Out of Tests." 





it‘e «@ 


sensible guide for lessening jitters about both paperwork (exams) and "people- 


work" (job and college interviews). 


The New Academic Nomads 


(May Ingenue, on sale now) 


School-switching has become increasingly common in our colleges--one of 
every five "entering" students today is a transfer. Harper's calls them "Ameri- 
ica's Wandering Scholars" and thinks their numbers will continue to grow. Re- 
porter Richard Gummere, Jr., says administrations are beginning to take a more 
positive attitude, considering these campus-changers as seekers, not drifters. 
One cause of trend is that pre-collegians are more aware of alternative schools 
than their forebears were. Another is the shift in emphasis from "making men" 
to "making minds,"' which fosters loyalty to a subject area rather than to the 
traditions of one institution. When such migration is systematic, he feels that 
it will not only improve the wanderers' learning, but effectively "cross-ferti- 





lize" the academic gardens. 


England's Growing Pains 


(May Harper's, on sale now) 


Higher education in England is embarking on profound changes almost unno- 
ticed, says the current Reporter in "English Education: More Room at the Top." 
Traditionally specialized, the colleges are beginning to offer more general lib- 
eral arts programs. Traditionally an exclusive "manufactured aristocracy," the 
universities are gradually yielding to pressures for expansion, from families 
who now can afford further study for their children and resent being shut out of 
upper echelons of the society because of accent or diploma. The author, John 
Rosselli, predicts eventual development of an educational system more like ours. 





The “Great Books” Man on Schools 


(April 27 Reporter, on sale now) 


fii A celebrated gadfly of education--Mortimer J. Adler--will examine "Educa- 
tion in a Democratic Society" soon on the National Educational Television 





series, "Heritage." 


Director of the Institute for Philosophical Research, Adler 


will discuss the need for liberal education, the proper purpose of leisure, and 
the role of technical training today. He'll end with concrete ideas for improv- 
ing the quality of schooling. Joining the talk will be Dean Thomas Hall of 
Washington University in St. Louis and the Rev. Walter Ong, S.J., a St. Louis 


University professor. 


(One-third of the 50 NET stations will air this 30-minute 


show during the week of May 7, the others in weeks following; check with your 


local station manager.) 
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PROVINCIALISM IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


@:: days before the Cuban situation reached its explodable conclusion for the 





ed States, a University of Minnesota professor of education stood before the univer- 
sity's Schoolmen's Week conference and said: "As a nation, we have substituted status 
quoism for isolationism. We recognize the interdependence of nations, but we foolishly 
consider our interests to lie in the maintenance of the status quo, even when it is un- 
worthy of our support. Virtually every revolution in recent history has been supported 
by Russia and opposed by the United States." 


Clifford P. Hooker was delivering the Lotus Coffman lecture on education, not foreign 
policy. But Hooker's thesis was that the nation is being held to its status quo posi- 
tion by a public education system that is still isolationist in outlook. 





"In general, our educational system is still shaped to the needs of a self-contained 
American society," he said. "We teach our youth far too little about the relationship 
between their value systems and the experience of other peoples. Our lack of empathic 
understanding, which so sadly hampers well-intentioned American efforts abroad, can be 
blamed in part upon failures in our public schools." 





Some of the failures that Hooker singled out: 





@ Lack of school district consolidation: "Voluntary provisions for school 
district reorganization do not work," he said, citing several states where 
redistricting laws have been in effect for more than half a century, yet 
virtually no consolidation has taken place. Small school districts, Hooker 
said, are inefficient and ineffective, and "no amount of tinkering" with 
small districts can improve then. 





6 e A self-satisfied, self-contained curriculum: "The American educational 
system teaches young Americans next to nothing about the value systems of 
other people," he said. In high schools, a student's main source for in- 
formation about other cultures is in foreign language instruction, but 
this tends to be Europe-oriented. "With but few exceptions," Hooker told 
the schoolmen, "foreign language instruction in our high schools is limited 
to a few pupils exposed briefly to the wrong language." 





@ Inadequately prepared teachers: Because they are products of a school 
system dedicated to isolationism, teachers are not prepared to teach the 
culture and environment of other ways of life. Hooker said they also are 
hampered by a restriction to avoid all "controversial issues."" "How can 
there be any issues without controversy?" he asked. "What is there in 
history, philosophy, or science for that matter, that is not controversial?" 





Hooker drew the heavy line that joins education with freedom and described the tre- 
mendous challenge to education that exists in the underdeveloped nations of the world, 
particularly those in Africa. "As the great pillar of freedom and guardian of democracy, 
the United States is in deep trouble...in part from failures in our public schools." 





The professor outlined the steps that public education should take: reorganize school 
districts into effective units; enlist federal support of education; search for oppor- 
tunities to include material about the value systems of people in other parts of the 
world; and provide more opportunities for teachers to learn the languages and customs of 
people in other nations. 





= that the world cannot survive half illiterate and half educ4ted, Hooker 
concluded that the United States "mist accept the challenge of our time." 























retire, July l, 


Univ. of Denver. 





has resigned. 





Theodore N. Forbes, supervisor of health and physical education, Sac- 
ramento, Calif., city schools, has been named by President Kennedy to 
a full-time job as director of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion for the President's Council on Youth Fitness. 
science teacher at Reno (Nev.) High School, 
of the National Science Teachers Assn. 
superintendent of schools, Schenectady, N.Y., will become superintend- 
ent of schools, Mamaroneck, N.Y., succeeding T. James Ahearn, who will 
and who will teach administration this summer at the 

@e Walter V. Olds, superintendent at Jerome, Idaho, will become 
superintendent of Churchill County, Nev., schools, 


@e John H. Marean, 
is the new president-elect 
@e Bernard F, Haake, assistant 











replacing Kenneth Iverson, who 





@ David L. Shepherd, director of the Reading Center, Mecklenburg 


County, N.C., schools, has resigned to become co-ordinator of the Reading Center, 


Hofstra College (N.Y.), Sept. l. 


@ Abner McCall, 


executive vice-president, has been 





named president of Baylor Univ.; the new job of chancellor will be taken by W. R. 


White, now president. 


e Landrum R. Bolling, president, Earlham College, 


has been 





elected chairman, board of directors of the Great Lakes College Assn., newly formed 


by 12 liberal arts colleges to strengthen their educational programs: 
in Indiana; Albion, Hope, and Kalamazoo, in Michigan; 


ham, and Wabash, 


DePauw, Earl- 
and Antioch, 


Denison, Kenyon, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, and Wooster, in Ohio. 


» Russell S. Way, superintendent of schools, Green Bay, Wis., addressing the gov- 





ernor's conference on children and youth, 


suggested what he considers of prime im- 


portance in helping young people develop the attitudes and moral standards necessary 


to live happily, harmoniously, and successfully: 
we take the time and occasion to listen to young people. 


"May I suggest as number one that 
I am not inferring that to 


listen means to accept whatever is heard and then to act without consideration, if 


action is to be taken at all. 


Children and young people need to be heard. 


Don't we 


often substitute telling for listening when working with our youth?" 


a Governor Pat Brown of California, refusing to intervene when a furor arose be- 
cause a man convicted of contempt of Congress for refusal to answer questions about 
communism was invited to speak on the Univ. of California's Berkeley campus, com- 


mented: 


"Let the people say anything they want to. 


If they do anything criminal 


while they're speaking or after they're speaking, then they can be prosecuted." 


Clark Kerr, 





Univ. of Califorrfia president, 


added: "The University is not engaged in 


making ideas safe for students; it is engaged in making students safe for ideas." 


> Alan T. Waterman, director, National Science Foundation, addressing a New York 
Univ. conference last week on the topic, "The Dynamism of Modern Science," added to 





the practical reasons for encouraging the public understanding of science: 


"The 


hope that science may afford a common meeting ground on which men can come together 


and work in harmony and understanding. 


Man has long since despaired of both poli- 


tics and religion in the role of common denominator, even when these are reduced to 


such elemental 
there is hope. 
ity or culture 
speak a common 


that applies it, 
language." 


factors as love of freedom and love of fellow man. 
A scientific fact is a scientific fact, 


But in science 
regardless of the national- 


and hence scientists are able to get together and 
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